FINE ENFORCEMENT AND SUPERVISED ATTENDANCE ORDERS 



1. INTRODUCTION 

1.1 In his lecture to the Howard League for Penal Reform in 
November 1993, the Minister of State, Lord Fraser of Carmyllie, said 
that, although there would always be a need for custodial sentences 
in the criminal justice system, they should be used as sparingly as 
possible. The Minister of State referred in particular to 
imprisonment for fine default as an example of a sentence which was 
generally out of proportion when compared to the offence originally 
committed and, in many cases, inappropriate. 

1.2 It has been long-standing Government policy to reduce the 
number of prison receptions for minor offences and, in particular, 
fine default and to make available appropriate and credible 
community-based sentences which allow offenders to maintain their 
opportunities for work and training and, especially where an 
offender is a single parent, their family ties. 

1.3 In his speech to the Howard League the Minister of State stated 
his intention to reduce the number of prison receptions for fine 
default to as close to zero as possible by making Supervised 
Attendance Orders widely available and encouraging the courts to 
make greater use of this disposal for fine default. This is the 
purpose underlying the proposals described in the following 
paragraphs . 

Background 

1.4 Fines are the most commonly used penalty in Scottish courts. 
In 1992, fines were imposed in 75% of all solemn and summary cases. 
Provisional figures for 1993 confirm this level of the use of fines. 
The following table gives information on the number of persons fined 
and the average fine in each court of summary jurisdiction. 

Table 1; Numbers fined and average fine 1990-92 



1990 1991 1992 



Court 


No fined 


Aver acre fine 
£ 


No fined 


Average fine 
£ 


No fined 


Average fine 
£ 


District Court 


67,901 


57 


68,489 


61 


68,738 


64 


Stipendiary 

Magistrates 


7,053 


126 


6,232 


139 


7,109 


138 


Sheriff Summary 


59,662 


153 


55,019 


161 


55,181 


164 



1.5 Research in 1984, which has been supported by more recent 
evidence, indicated that the majority of fines were paid in 
accordance with the court’s order (65%). For the remainder some 
form of enforcement measure was adopted. The same research 
indicated that where warning letters were issued, reminding 
offenders of the penalty of imprisonment for default, around 50% of 
those approached pay as requested. For those that remained 
(around 18% of all those fined) more direct enforcement measures 
were required. In the first instance a means enquiry court is held 
at which the court may continue the fine, impose the alternative of 
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imprisonment on default, re-schedule the payments, or remit the fine 
in whole or in part. More recent research on SAO pilot schemes 
points to an increase in the number of persons at means enquiry 
courts as a percentage of persons fined (27% for Scotland as a 
whole) . 

Recei^D^lgpmg^ 

1.6 Deduction of Benefits: In 1992, courts were given additional 
powers to apply to the Benefits Agency (Department of Social 
Security) for the deduction of benefits to cover payments in respect 
of fines, in order to provide an additional enforcement method 
disposal to the courts which would reduce the need for 
imprisonment. Experience to date, however, is that this power has 
been little used by the courts. 

1.7 The Standard Scale: The maximum sentencing powers of the 

court in imposing a fine are determined for statutory offences by the 
"standard scale" (section 289G of the Criminal Procedure (Scotland) 
Act 1975). This was last amended in 1992 and fixed the fines as set 
out in Table 2 below. 

Table 2: Standard Scale (Levels Prior to 1 October 1992 in 
Parenthesis) 

Maximum 

Level on the Scale Amount of Fine 



1 


£200 


(£ 50 ) 


2 


£500 


(£ 100 ) 


3 


£ 1,000 


( £ 400 ) 


4 


£ 2,500 


(£ 1 , 000 ) 


5 


£ 5,000 


(£ 2 , 000 ) 



1.8 The maximum level available to the District Court is level 4 with 
the stipendiary magistrate and sheriff court (summary) limited to the 
statutory maximum. When determining the amount of any fine the 
court is required to take into consideration, amongst other things, 
the means of the offender (section 395 of the Criminal Procedure 
(Scotland) Act 1975). The average fine imposed in any summary 
court falls within the maximum amount fixed for level 1 fines (£200). 

1.9 Alternative Periods of Imprisonment: Under section 407 (1A) of 

the Criminal Procedure (Scotland) Act 1975, as amended by the 
Criminal Justice Act 1991, the court is limited in the period of 
imprisonment which it may impose for failure to pay a fine. , These 
arrangements apply on a United Kingdom basis and were last 
amended in 1992. The revised periods are set out below in Table 3 
alongside the previous periods. 
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Table 3: Imprisonment for Default 



Criminal Procedure 
(Scotland) Act 1975 
(prior to 1 October 
1992) 



Criminal Justice Act 
1991 (amending the 
1975 Act, effective 
from 1 October 1992) 



Amount 


: of fine 


Maximum period of 


Amount of fine or 


Maximum period of 


or 


caution 


imprisonment 


caution 


imprisonment 


up 


to 


£50 


7 days 


up to £200 


7 days 


up 


to 


£100 


14 days 


up to £500 


14 days 


up 


to 


£400 


30 days 


up to £1,000 


28 days 


up 


to 


£1,000 


60 days 


up to £2,500 


45 days 


up 


to 


£2,500 


90 days 


up to £5,000 


3 months 


up 


to 


£5,000 


6 months 


up to £10,000 


6 months 


up 


to 


£10,000 


9 months 


up to £20,000 


12 months 


up 


to 


£20,000 


12 months 


up to £50,000 


18 months 


up 


to 


£50,000 


18 months 


up to £100,000 


2 years 


up 


to 


£100,000 


2 years 


up to £250,000 


3 years 


up 


to 


£250,000 


3 years 


up to Elm 


5 years 


up to Elm 
more than Elm 


5 years 
10 years 


more than Elm 


10 years 



1.10 Where an offender defaults further on the payment of a fine, 
the amount outstanding determines the period of imprisonment for 
default. There has been a gradual increase in the average fine 
outstanding on reception to prison, from £147 in 1982 to £208 in 
1992. Prior to 1993, average sentences for fine default were around 
23 days, with the majority facing sentences of 14 days to one month. 
In 1993 the average sentence fell to 13 days reflecting the change in 
maximum periods of imprisonment. 



1.11 Early Release: A further change which has had a bearing on 

the enforcement of fines was the decision to extend early release 
arrangements to all sentences under 4 years which came into force 
on 1 October 1993. Section 1(1) of the Prisoners and Criminal 
Proceedings (Scotland) Act 1993 requires that any prisoner serving a 
term less than 4 years must be released as soon as half the term has 
been served, however short. This provision replaced the previous 
one -third remission which was subject to the proviso that remission 
should not reduce the actual term served to less than 5 days. 

1.12 As a consequence of these changes, the average daily prisoner 
population of fine defaulters has fallen. For the 3 months ending 
July 1994 the average was 95 as against averages of 200 for 1992 and 
153 for 1993. Receptions of fine defaulters to prison, however, 
remain relatively high at around 9,500 a year, equivalent to 40% of 
those received under sentence. 



1.13 As the Government recognised in the White Paper - "Firm and 
Fair - Improving the Delivery of Justice in Scotland" (Cm 2600) at 
paragraph 8.37 these new arrangements have given rise to certain 
anomalies which require to be redressed. In some cases the 
combination of the new early release arrangements, the revised table 
of alternative periods of imprisonment and the method of counting 
days of imprisonment previously used by the Scottish Prison Service 
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could result in defaulters with short sentences being entitled to 
release immediately on reception. This problem was dealt with by 
changes in the method of counting sentences. But the sanction of 
imprisonment for default is less severe than it was and a significant 
number of defaulters are people already in custody for terms in 
excess of the term for default. In such cases, imprisonment for 
default is not seen as an effective sanction. 
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2 . 



SUPERVISED ATTENDANCE ORDERS 



Present Legislation 

2.1 The Supervised Attendance Order (SAO) was introduced by 
section 62 of the Law Reform (Miscellaneous Provisions) (Scotland) 
Act 1990. The provisions were brought into force on 1 April 1992. 
Three schemes have been introduced on a pilot basis in Highland and 
Tayside Regions and in the South Ayrshire district of Strathclyde. 
The pilot schemes cover the Sheriff Courts in these areas and also 
the District Courts in Dundee, Perth, Angus, Inverness, Nairn, 
Badenoch/ Strathspey and Ross and Cromarty. 

2.2 SAOs were introduced in recognition of the fact that most 
prison receptions each year for fine default were the result of 
financial difficulties rather than a wilful refusal to pay and that the 
original offence was not serious enough to justify imprisonment. The 
provisions of the 1990 Act extend only to non-payment of fines and 
do not provide the power to make an SAO where there is a failure 
by an offender to pay a compensation order. 

2.3 An SAO discharges the fine originally imposed: ie the offender 
does not have the option to ’buy his way out 1 of the order. 

2.4 When an SAO is made, the offender is obliged to attend at a 
designated centre and participate in a planned programme of activity 
for between 10 and 60 hours. A range of activities is provided, 
including, for example, unpaid work; alcohol and drug education; 
seeking and applying for employment; health education; literacy and 
numeracy; and money management. 

The Present Pilot Experience 

2.5 The 3 pilot schemes were set up with the intention of testing 
different models of SAOs and operate under interim guidelines. The 
Highland scheme involves work undertaken by the offender. The 
South Ayr scheme requires defaulters to participate in programmes 
focused on life skills (eg financial management) and relevant 
education (eg alcohol awareness). The Tayside scheme combines 
these elements and also offers occupational skills training/ orientation. 
The 3 pilot schemes are currently under review to identify the most 
appropriate model for a common framework for the future. 

2.6 Experience of the pilot schemes has been encouraging. The 

completion rate in the pilot areas was high (85%) and offenders 

generally took the view that they had benefited from the activities 
they had to undertake. The SAO scheme is flexible and can be 
adapted to the circumstances of the offender. For example, where 
the offender is a single parent the disruption to the family life can 
be minimised, in most cases without the involvement of local 

authority care for the children. It can also be tailored to the 

characteristics of the offender and the offence . In some cases 
where both a compensation order and a fine were imposed part of the 
SAO programme has been targeted toward payment of the 
compensation order. 

2.7 The SAO also has the potential to assist the offender in not 
re-offending. Experience to date indicates that offenders are 
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benefiting from the money management and other life skills training 
involved and some of the offenders have continued voluntary 
participation in occupational skills training at the end of their order 
to achieve Scottish Vocational Qualification (SVQ) standard. 

2.8 This paper sets out the Government’s proposals to make SAOs 
more widely available to the courts and, in certain circumstances , to 
make SAOs the only sentence that may be imposed. 
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3. FINE ENFORCEMENT: CUSTODY AND SUPERVISED ATTENDANCE 
ORDERS 

Principle of the Approach 

3.1 The principal aim of enforcement measures must be to ensure 
that any fine imposed by the court is paid by the offender. Where 
the court makes both a compensation order to the victim and imposes 
a fine, any payments received from the offender will, in the first 
instance, go towards the compensation order. The Government 
therefore consider it important to ensure that every incentive is 
given to secure payment from the offender. 

3.2 There are various methods of enforcement available to the 
courts and the Government propose no significant changes to those 
described. The methods are:- 

Fine Supervision Order : The court may place an offender 

under the supervision of the person "in regard to the payment 
of the fine" (section 400(1) of the Criminal Procedure 
(Scotland) Act 1975. Young persons under 21 must be placed 
under such supervision. 

Warning Letter : Where payments are not made within the 

period allowed, a warning letter may be issued by the court to 
request payment. Computerised court systems, where 
introduced, may allow for a warning letter to be issued 
automatically in all cases where a scheduled payment is not 
received . 

Means Enquiry Court : means enquiry courts may re-schedule 

payments (which in 1991 occurred in 54% of cases); may reduce 
the level of fine (2% of cases); or may remit the fine. The 
court may also, where appropriate, apply to the Benefits 
Agency to have the fine attached to benefit payments or make a 
Supervised Attendance Order. 

Extract Warrants : Where, following a court appearance, the 

offender has failed to make a payment and the court decides 
that the sanction of imprisonment should apply, the Clerk of 
Court issues an extract warrant. 

3.3 The above measures are underpinned by the ul tima te sanction of 
imprisonment on fine default. Research in 1984 indicated that where 
the police went to execute a warrant, in 23% of cases some form of 
payment was made. The Scottish Prison Service also report that on 
or after reception into prison payments may also be made in respect 
of a fine. However, as noted in previous paragraphs, the sanction 
of imprisonment has altered in recent years and while fine defaulters 
represent a low proportion of all prisoners in Scotland, the short 
sentences impose a high administrative burden on prison resources . 

3.4 The development of the SAOs provides an alternative sanction 
which seeks to penalise the time but not the liberty of an offender. 
The Government consider that the experience of the SAO pilot 
schemes is such as to justify an expansion of the SAO scheme as the 
usual sanction for fine default below level 2 (£500). 
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The Alternative of Imprisonment 



3.5 The Government recognise that imprisonment remains a valuable 
tool for enforcing payment of fines and propose that the threat of 
imprisonment should remain as the ultimate sanction. However, for 
the large majority of offences for which a fine has been imposed 
every effort should be made to ensure that imprisonment is only 
employed as the sanction of very last resort. 

3.6 There should be two exceptions to this. The first is where the 

court on sentencing at first instance considers that for whatever 
reason the alternative of imprisonment ought to be imposed alongside 
the fine. The period of imprisonment would be that described in 
Table 3. Under this arrangement the court could, if it wished, 

impose the alternative of imprisonment and request immediate 
payment . 

3.7 The second exception is where the level of default is a 
significant amount. In such cases imprisonment may well be the most 
appropriate sanction. For amounts outstanding in excess of £500 it 
is proposed to retain imprisonment as a disposal on default but to 
provide the courts with the option of an SAO. The current 
maximum number of hours for an SAO is 60. The Government 
suggest that this be increased to 100 and that if the court considers 
that a SAO of up to 100 hours is an appropriate sanction it may 
make such an order. 

3.8 The current requirement to obtain the consent of an offender 
before making an SAO would be removed. 

16 and 17 year olds 

3.9 The Government consider that where a court believes that a 
fine should be imposed in respect of an offender who is 16 or 

17 years old, the SAO should be the main disposal of the court at 
first instance. The policy generally for this age of offender is to 
avoid imprisonment and the SAO provides a suitable way of avoiding 
imprisonment resulting purely from failure to pay. The SAO is 
sufficiently flexible to ensure that the offender need not lose any 
employment he may have secured - which might not be the case if a 
period of imprisonment were involved - nor need it prejudice efforts 
to secure employment. The measures proposed suggest that the 
court might nevertheless wish to provide an opportunity for the 
offender to pay a fine rather than undertake an SAO. Accordingly, 
it is suggested that the court may impose an alternative of the fine, 
to be paid within 28 days, otherwise the SAO would be activated, 
along with the ultimate sanction of imprisonment if the offender failed 
to start the SAO or comply with its conditions. The restriction of 
28 days for payment is proposed in order to ensure that any 
motivation to comply with the requirements of the SAO is not 
prejudiced. 

Breaching SAO 

3.10 Imprisonment should also be retained as the ultimate sanction 
where an SAO is made. A feature of the SAO is that the fine is 
discharged once the SAO is made. Where an offender commits a 
breach while on an SAO, the court could review the offender’s 
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position and consider a range of options. It could continue the 
order, revoke the order in whole or part or vary the order by 
increasing, or if appropriate decreasing, the number of hours to be 
served. However, if the court considers the breach sufficiently 
serious it may impose a period of custody for breach of the SAO at 
its discretion, subject to the normal sentencing powers of the court, 
ie 60 days in district court cases and 3 months in sheriff court 
cases. This would replace the current provisions under which, if 
court decides that breach should be penalised by imprisonment, the 
period of imprisonment is that which would have been imposed if the 
Order had not been made and the alternative periods of imprisonment 
in Table 3 would apply. 

National Standards 



3.11 Present evidence suggests that a breach rate of 10% should be 
anticipated. However in view of the more severe nature of the 
default imprisonment period proposed and given appropriate 
warnings, the level of breach resulting in custody may settle at 
around 4-5%. 

3.12 In the event that these proposals are adopted and the 
necessary legislation enacted, Social Work Services Group of The 
Scottish Office has agreed with the Convention of Local Authorities 
that the SWSG/COSLA Working Group, which was set up to monitor 
the implementation of SAOs, would be reformed with the addition of a 
sheriff. The Working Group, chaired by SWSG, would constitute the 
Consultation Group charged with drafting National Standards for the 
Operation of SAOs. These national standards would provide criteria 
for the operation of the SAO scheme and provide information on the 
procedures to be observed in the event of breach of an SAO. 

Resources 



3.13 An expansion of the SAO scheme as proposed would incur 
costs. The Government propose that any scheme would be 
introduced gradually within Scotland on a phased basis (as were 
Community Service Orders) as resources and facilities became 
available to enable local implementation to take place. Where the 
arrangements did not apply the existing procedures for fine 
enforcement and imprisonment for fine default would continue. 
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4. FINE ENFORCEMENT - CUSTODY AND SUPERVISED ATTENDANCE 
ORDERS: THE PROPOSED SCHEME 

4.1 A schematic diagram is attached as an Appendix. The 
following description might assist. 

4.2 The scheme proposed incorporates the SAO as a disposal 
available to the court for 3 main categories. These are determined 
by the level of fine or default and the age of the offender (ie fine 
or default below £500; fine or default at or above £500; offenders 
aged 16 and 17). These distinctions only become important once the 
court has convicted an accused and considers that a fine is an 
appropriate disposal, given the circumstances of the offence. 

First Instance 

4.3 Where the offender is aged 18 and over the court may fix the 
alternative of imprisonment. Where the custody alternative has been 
imposed and the offender defaults, he will be imprisoned in line with 
the maximum periods as set in Table 3 of this paper. If the 
offender is aged under 21 a Fine Supervision Order must be made 
but is optional for offenders aged 21 and over. An SAO may not be 
made except in respect of offenders aged 16 and 17 (see 
paragraph 4.9 below). 

Means Enquiry Court 

4.4 Where default occurs and the custody alternative has not been 
imposed, a means enquiry court will be held. 

4.5 The means enquiry court will continue to have at its disposal 
the range of measures which it may currently operate: to remit in 
whole or in part, vary or continue the payments or to apply to the 
Benefits Agency for deduction of benefit. 

4.6 Where the level of default is up to £500 , the court should fix 

the SAO alternative, which would come into effect on failure to 
respond to other enforcement measures employed. The fixing of the 
SAO alternative would relieve the court of further hearings. Default 
would be determined, as at present, by the Clerk of Court in the 
event that payment was not made as directed by the court. The 

triggering of the SAO on default would discharge the fine and the 
offender would have to serve the SAO. The court could, if it 
wished, not fix the SAO alternative at a means enquiry court but 
hold it in reserve to impose at a future means inquiry hearing. The 
decision would depend on the court’s view of the circumstances of 
the case at the means inquiry hearing. 

4.7 Where a means enquiry court is held and the default level is 
£500 and over and the custody alternative has not been imposed, the 
court may consider the range of measures at its disposal. It should 
also consider fixing the custody alternative although, if it considers 
appropriate, the court may fix an SAO alternative. As with default 
below £500, if the court decides not to fix an alternative it may 
reconsider its range of options on further default. 
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4.8 Where alternatives have been fixed and further default occurs, 
the offender will either go to custody or will be required to start an 
SAO. 

16 and 17 year olds 

4.9 As described at paragraph 3.9 above, where an accused is 
convicted and is aged 16 or 17 the court may only impose an SAO or 
fix the alternative of a fine, payable in full in 28 days. If the fine 
is not paid in full within that timescale the SAO alternative would be 
activated and the offender would be subject to the SAO scheme. 

Procedures on making an SAO 

4.10 Once the court (in respect of 16 and 17 year old offenders) and 
the means enquiry court (in respect of defaulters) has made an 
SAO, or the alternative of an SAO has been activated, details of the 
SAO scheme will be notified to the offender. This notification will 
contain instructions on where to report and a clear warning that 
failure to appear for the SAO without reasonable excuse could attract 
a substantial term of imprisonment. The procedures for the 
operation of SAO schemes will be set out within National Standards. 

Failure to Start an SAO 



4.11 If an offender fails to report as directed to undertake an SAO 
the court can consider whether there was a reasonable excuse for 
the offender’s failure. The court may increase the number of hours 
for the SAO (or, if appropriate, decrease the number of hours 
depending on the circumstances), revoke the order, continue the 
order or, if the court considers there to be no reasonable excuse 
and considers imprisonment appropriate, impose a term of 
imprisonment . 

4.12 The statutory prison alternatives for default will not apply but 
instead the courts would have available a term up to the maximum of 
their sentencing powers (ie 60 days in the district courts and 
3 months in sheriff courts). This would signal to offenders the 
seriousness with which failure to report for an SAO may be viewed. 

Breach of a SAO 



4.13 Where an offender has started an SAO but fails to comply with 
the conditions such as appears to constitute a breach as defined by 
the proposed National Guidelines, the court will consider whether a 
breach has occurred and, again, may vary, continue or revoke the 
order. If the court considers that the breach merits imprisonment 
the period of imprisonment will, as with a failure to start an SAO, 
be at the court's discretion in accordance with its jurisdiction, 
taking into account the circumstances of the breach and the number 
of hours that may have been served of the SAO. 
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5. 



SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS 



5.1 The Government’s proposals envisage the SAO as the ultimate 
sanction available to the court where an offender defaults on a fine 
below £500 (level 2). 

5.2 The SAO would be a disposal at first instance for offenders 
aged 16 and 17. Otherwise, the SAO would only be available at the 
means enquiry court. 

5.3 The consent of the offender would not be required to the 
making of an SAO. 

5.4 Where default occurs at £500 or above the court may consider 
an SAO as a sanction on further default. 

5.5 The minimum number of hours of an SAO would remain at 10: 
the maximum would be increased from 60 to 100 hours . 

5.6 The courts could consider imposing the custody alternative for 
fine default at first disposal, except for offenders aged 16 and 17. 

5.7 Where the custody alternative is not imposed at first disposal 
the means enquiry court could only fix the custody alternative for 
default at £500 or above. 

5.8 In order to streamline the means inquiry procedure the court 
should fix the SAO alternative for default below £500 at the first 
means enquiry court stage, and may fix the custody or SAO 
alternative at the means enquiry court for default at £500 or above. 

5.9 Where an offender fails to start a SAO the court may impose a 
term of imprisonment up to the maximum sentencing power of the 
court in which breach proceedings are heard. 

5.10 Where a breach occurs after an offender has commenced an SAO 
the court could, at its discretion and subject to its jurisdiction, 
impose a period of imprisonment. 

5.11 SAOs would be financed by The Scottish Office and would be 
carried out by local authority offender services in accordance with 
agreed National Standards, to be devised. 

5.12 Implementation of the new proposals would be phased within 
Scotland as appropriate facilities and resources became available. 
These arrangements would be similar to those used for the 
introduction of Community Service Orders. 
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